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also that notice had been given to his trading correspondents,
concerning the perplexities and fears which his late silence had
occasioned. After such a series of knightly adventures, he re-
coiled from the school-boy aspect in which he must appear: he
proposed within his mind to act with an air of sternness and
defiance, and thus hide his embarrassment.

To his great wonder and contentment, however, all went off
very easily and well. In the vast, Stirling, busy counting-room,
the men had scarcely time to seek him out his packet; his delay
was but alluded to in passing. And on opening the letters of his
father and his friend "Werner, he found them all of very innocent
contents. His father, in hopes of an extensive journal, the keep-
ing of which he had strongly recommended to his son at parting,
giving him also a tabulary scheme for that purpose, seemed pretty
well pacified about the silence of the first period; complaining
only of a certain enigmatical obscurity in the last and only letter,
dispatched, as we have seen, from the Castle of the Count. Wer-
ner joked in his way; told merry anecdotes, facetious burgh news;
and requested intelligence of friends and acquaintances, whom
Wilhehn in the large trading city would now meet with in great
riiimjfers. Our friend, extremely pleased at getting off so well,
answered without loss of a moment, in some very cheerful letters:
promising his father a copious journal of his travels, with all the
required geographical, statistical and mercantile remarks. He
Bad seen much on his journey, he said; and hoped to make a
tolerably large manuscript out of these materials. He did not
observe, that he was almost in the same case as he had once
experienced before, when he assembled an audience and lit his
lamps to represent a play, which was not written, still less got
by heart. Accordingly, so soon as he commenced the actual work
of composition, he became aware that he had much to say about
emotions and thoughts, and many experiences of the heart and
spirit; but not a word concerning outward objects, on which, as
he now discovered, he had not bestowed the least attention.

In this embarrassment, the acquisitions of his friend Laertes
came very seasonably to his aid. Custom had united these young
people, unlike one another as they were; and Laertes, with all his
failings and singularities, was actually an interesting man. En-
dowed with warm and pleasurable senses, he might have reached
old age without reflecting for a moment on his situation. But his
ill fortune and his sickness had robbed him of the pure feelings of